The  Moderatorship  Controversy 
in  1836  and  1837 

THE  REVEREND  DUNCAN  SHAW,  Ph.D.,  Th.Dr. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  elections  of  the  moderators  of  the 
General  Assemblies  of  1836  and  1837  has  never  been  fully  considered.  The 
reason  may  be  that  the  two  most  important  biographers  of  Thomas  Chalmers 
have  both  been  rather  reticent  about  the  whole  matter  and  Chalmers’  part  in 
the  affair.  Dr  William  Hanna  wrote,  in  1854,  “I  will  not  enter  further  into 
the  history  of  this  most  distressing  affair.  The  conflict  touched  no  vital 
question;  it  is  now,  happily,  almost  forgotten.”!  Ninety  years  later,  Dr  Hugh 
Watt  said,  “The  one  real  personal  quarrel  of  his  career  arose  out  of  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  (i.e.  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Provision  of  Religious  Instruction  in  Scotland)  and  the  various  pamphlets  of 
the  moderatorship  controversy  are  best  forgotten.”2 

On  consultation,  however,  the  pamphlets  reveal  their  importance  from 
another  point  of  view  and,  although  it  may  be  doubted  that  the  ‘conflict 
touched  no  vital  question,’  it  certainly  touched  upon  vital  procedure,  namely 
the  method  which  had  been  employed  in  nominating  the  moderator  of  certain 
General  Assemblies  and  the  motives  and  influences  behind  such  nominations. 

In  contrast  to  the  view  of  Lee  who  dismissed  examination  of  “a  subject 
generally  thought  so  trivial  as  the  nomination  of  a Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,”3  a study  of  this  controversy  serves  a dual  purpose.  Its  aim, 
however,  is  not  to  recount  the  history  of  this  affair  merely  to  reveal  some 
defects  of  character  or  lack  of  perspecuity  of  mind  that  might  be  discovered  in 
those  who  were  involved.  The  incident’s  main  importance  is  that  the  pam- 
phleteers shed  light  upon  the  unofficial  practice  surrounding  the  nomination 
of  the  moderator  of  General  Assemblies.  This  information  is  lacking  in  other 
quarters  just  because  it  was  unofficial,  although,  as  will  be  seen,  the  Church  as 
a whole  knew  of  the  system  and  no  violent  objections  seem  to  have  been  made 
against  it. 

1 W.  Hanna,  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Chalmers.  Edinburgh.  1852.  iv.  14. 

2 H.  Watt,  Thomas  Chalmers  and  the  Disruption.  Edinburgh.  1943.  148. 

3 J.  Lee,  Refutation  of  the  Charges  brought  against  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers  and 

others  in  reference  to  the  questions  on  Church  Extension  and  University  Education 
Edinburgh.  1837.  Part  I.  4. 
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The  two  protagonists  in  this  debate  had  much  in  common.  Both  were 
professors  in  Edinburgh,  both  had  been  appointed  chaplains  to  the  King  on 
9th  November  1830.  One,  clerk  to  General  Assemblies,  and  the  other,  one  of 
the  great  personalities  in  their  debates,  were  both  to  become  Principals,  the 
former,  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  and  the  latter,  of  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
Their  great  differences  were  that  John  Lee  was  a Whig  and  a Moderate,  while 
Thomas  Chalmers  was  a Tory  and  an  Evangelical. 

At  the  time  of  the  controversy,  the  former  moderators  of  past  General 
Assemblies  met  in  order  to  recommend  someone  to  be  moderator  of  the 
subsequent  General  Assembly.  Thereafter,  this  recommendation  was  made 
by  them  as  a body  to  their  friends  throughout  the  Church.  These  notices 
were  treated  as  quite  unofficial  and  confidential  as  no  references  to  them  appear 
in  print  but  they  would,  of  course,  be  discussed  and  known  in  ecclesiastical 
circles.  As  the  procedure  was  not  official,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  if 
there  was  any  principle  involved  as  to  who  was  to  take  the  initiative  in  calling 
these  meetings,  but  in  all  probability  it  was  the  oldest  surviving  ‘Old  Modera- 
tor’ capable  of  calling  such  a meeting. 

Chalmers  claimed  that  the  prevailing  practice  had  existed  since  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.1  This  seems  doubtful,  as  Lee  gave  much  more 
detail  and,  as  one  of  the  clerks  to  General  Assemblies,  was  probably  able  to 
ascertain  the  facts  about  these  informal  proceedings  more  readily  than 
Chalmers.  He  stated  that  “the  nomination  by  the  Old  Moderators  was  first 
assumed,  not  fifty  years  ago,  but  about  fifteen  years  ago,  subsequently  to  the 
contest  between  the  supporters  of  Dr  Cook  and  those  of  Dr  Lamont  in  1822.”2 

A further  influence  on  the  decision  of  the  ‘Old  Moderators’  appears  about 
1830  when  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  among  them  that  ‘a  system  of 
alternation’  should  exist  between  the  two  parties’  claims  as  far  as  the  modera- 
torship  was  concerned.3  Such  a practice  can  be  verified  from  the  list  of  men 
appointed  from  that  date.4 

This  unofficial  procedure,  which  had  not  been  so  long  in  existence,  was 
strongly  defended  by  Chalmers  in  1837.  He  declaimed,  “Were  it  suspended 
any  year,  it  might  give  rise  to  the  greatest  practical  inconvenience.  The 

1 T.  Chalmers,  A Conference  with  certain  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Church  of 

Scotland  on  the  subject  of  the  Moderatorship  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Glasgow.  1837.  5. 

2 Lee,  op.  cit.,  5. 

3 Ibid. 

4 ‘List  of  Moderators  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  The 

Church  of  Scotland  Year-Book.  Edd.  J.  A.  Hamilton  and  L.  C.  Phillips. 

Edinburgh.  1930.  179. 
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General  Assembly,  on  the  first  day  of  its  meeting,  might  be  distracted  by  an 
indefinite  number  of  proposals  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  And  we  mistake 
it,  if  we  think  that  the  Church  would  long  remain  without  an  initiative — for, 
should  the  right  of  the  Old  Moderators  be  extinguished,  and  no  provision  be 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  any  substitute  in  its  room,  the  consequent 
disorder,  like  all  other  anarchy  would  terminate  in  the  resurrection  of  that 
very  power,  and  probably  in  a more  pernicious  and  revolting  form,  in  some 
other  quarter.  When  we  thought  to  have  abolished  this  initiative,  we  shall 
find  that  it  had  only  been  transferred — for,  let  it  once  be  abandoned  to  the 
play  of  random  elements,  and  it  will  speedily  be  seized  upon  by  the  most 
skilful  intriguers  or  most  successful  agitators  of  the  Church,  who,  reckless  of 
all  public  considerations,  would  convert  that  chair  into  an  instrument  of 
subserviency,  either  to  the  policy  of  the  reigning  Government,  or  to  the 
overweenings  of  their  own  favouritism.”1  As  the  system  was  never  attacked 
by  anyone  involved  in  the  controversy  at  that  time,  such  an  outburst  probably 
reveals  his  own  uneasiness  about  the  procedure  rather  than  another’s.  This 
is  all  the  more  probable  in  view  of  his  own  initiative  when  he  had  been  one  of 
those  associated  with  the  unsuccessful  opposition  to  Dr  David  Lamont,  for 
the  moderatorship  in  1822.2 3  While  to  speak,  as  Chalmers  did,  of  ‘the  right 
of  the  Old  Moderators’  gives  them  a legal  status  in  the  procedure  of  the 
appointment  of  a moderator  which,  in  fact,  they  did  not  enjoy. 

Although  Chalmers  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1832,3  he 
did  not  take  part  in  any  meetings  of  ‘Old  Moderators’  until  he  received  an 
intimation  from  Dr  Andrew  Grant,  Kilmarnock,  who  had  been  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1808,  that  a meeting  would  be  held  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  a New  Moderator  for  1836.’4 5  The  reason  for  Chalmers’ 
not  taking  part  in  previous  meetings  is  not  mentioned  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  troubled  in  the  slightest  about  it.  On  receiving  this  invitation, 
he  replied  that  he  could  not  attend  but  said  that  he  thought  that  they  could  not 
do  better  than  fix  on  Dr  John  Lee,  minister  of  the  Old  Kirk,  Edinburgh.5 

1 Chalmers,  op.  cit. 

2 Lee,  op.  cit.,  5 and  n. 

3 Chalmers  brought  about  the  end  of  Sabbath  breakfasts  which  were  normally  given 

by  the  moderator  and  the  Sunday  dinners  given  by  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
S10n.e.rn  ^Hnnflrlt.^e  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly  (Hanna,  op.  cit. 
in.  -34U-41)  While  two  years  later,  at  the  Assembly  of  1834,  as  a result  of  the 
initiative  taken  by  George  Buchan,  Esq.,  of  Kelloe,  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner s procession  with  military  escort  was  discontinued.  The  motion  in  the 
Assembly  was  opposed  by  Principal  Macfarlan,  Dr  Cook  and  other  members  of 
London  lT63P245)bUt  ^ Carried'  (R'  Buchanan,  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict. 

4 Chalmers,  op.  cit.,  6. 

5 lhid. 
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Lee  was  well  prepared  for  this.  As  he  said  some  time  later,  “Worthy  as 
have  been  the  individuals  on  whom  the  choice  has  for  the  most  part  fallen, 
so  few  of  them  have  been  signalised  by  any  extraordinary  qualifications,  that 
there  could  be  no  great  presumption  in  any  minister  of  average  attainments, 
who  listened  to  a proposal  to  confer  on  him  that  transitory  distinction.”1 

Conflating  the  statements  of  Lee2 3  and  of  one  of  his  supporters,  Robert 
Bell, 3 procurator  of  General  Assemblies,  it  appears  that  the  sponsoring  of 
Lee  as  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1836  started  at  the  previous 
Assembly.  The  resultant  narrative  sounds  most  convincing  as  it  is  the  type 
of  ecclesiastical  happening  that  never  changes  much  down  the  years. 

Dr  Robert  Gordon,  of  the  High  Kirk,  Edinburgh,  raised  the  matter  with 
Lee  at  the  beginning  of  the  Assembly  and  “felt  a wish  that  the  distinction  of 
filling  the  Moderator’s  chair  should  be  conferred”  on  him  the  following  year. 
A few  days  later,  Professor  David  Welsh,  a ‘someone  near  the  table,’ 
approached  him  in  similar  vein  and  not  long  after  Dr  David  Dickson,  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s,  Edinburgh,  added  his  support.  Bell  said  further,  “I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Dr  Thomson,  who  was  Moderator  that  year,  expressed  a hope 
that  he  would  have  to  propose  him  for  his  successor  in  the  year  1836;  and  of 
this  I am  quite  sure,  that  it  was  pretty  generally  understood,  by  a certain  part 
of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  the  Moderator’s  dinner,  on  the  day  after  the 
rising  of  that  Assembly,  that  he  was  to  be  proposed.” 

All  the  support  for  Lee,  as  he  himself  shows,  with  the  exception  of  Thom- 
son’s remarks  mentioned  by  Bell,  came  from  Edinburgh  ministers,  none  of 
whom  were  ‘Old  Moderators’.  According  to  Chalmers,  even  at  this  stage, 
Lee  was  not  the  favourite  and  Dr  Norman  Macleod,  minister  of  Campsie, 
later  of  St.  Columba’s,  Glasgow,  was  in  the  minds  of  the  ‘Old  Moderators’.4 
Nothing  definite  seems  to  have  been  done  and  another  meeting  of  the  ‘Old 
Moderators’  was  called  by  Dr  Grant  for  November,  1835.5 6 

The  events  of  the  past  year  were,  however,  beginning  to  affect  the  situation. 
In  1828,  an  ad  hoc  Church  Accommodation  or  Extension  Committee  had  been 
set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  to  investigate  the  need  of  additional  churches 
within  the  growing  cities.6  By  1834,  the  movement  within  the  Church  had 
given  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Erecting  Additional  Parochial 

1 Lee,  op.  cit.,  4. 

2 Ibid.,  5-6. 

3 R.  Bell,  Observations  on  the  Conference  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  L.L.D., 

F.R.S.E.  with  certain  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh. 

1837.  11. 

4 Chalmers,  op.  cit.,  6. 

s Ibid.,  8. 

6 Buchanan,  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict.  302. 
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Churches  in  Glasgow  and  Suburbs  with  a view  to  raising  £20,000  for  the 
construction  of  twenty  new  churches  in  Glasgow  with  their  own  parochial 
areas  and  free  from  the  patronage  of  the  quod  omnia  parishes.1  This  got 
underway  after  the  Assembly  of  1834  appointed  Thomas  Chalmers  con- 
vener of  the  Church  Extension  Committee  in  succession  to  Professor 
Alexander  Brunton,2  which,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  be  an  appropriate  appoint- 
ment. He  had  written  to  Wilberforce  in  1820,  “nothing  but  the  multiplica- 
tion of  our  Established  Churches,  with  the  subdivision  of  parishes,  and  the 
allocation  of  each  parish  to  its  own  church,  together  with  a pure  and  popular 
exercise  of  the  right  of  patronage,  will  ever  bring  us  back  again  to  a sound  and 
wholesome  state  of  the  body  politic.”3 

The  Church  felt  that,  while  the  new  churches  could  be  built  by  private 
monies,  the  State  should  provide  funds  for  endowment  for  the  provision  of 
stipend. 


Initial  friendly  consultations  on  the  problem  took  place  in  July,  1834, 
between  a deputation  from  the  Church  and  the  Whig  administration  in 
London.4  Lord  Melbourne’s  government  was  soon  replaced  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Tories.5 6  As  the  Tories  were  known  to  be  more  friendly  than  the 
Whigs  to  Church  Extension,  hopes  ran  high. 

When  Parliament  reassembled  in  February,  1835,  the  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  were  specifically  referred  to  in  the  King’s  Speech  and  concern 
expressed  about  “the  opportunities  of  religious  worship  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  society.”^  The  Peel  administration  did  not  last  long  and  was 
replaced  by  the  Whigs  once  again  on  18th  April.7 8 

The  General  Assembly  of  1835  was  informed  that  the  Church  Extension 
Committee  had  raised  £65,000  in  the  first  year  of  its  existences  and  the  Whigs 
in  view  of  their  previous  friendliness  were  looked  to  in  confidence  that  the 
future  of  the  whole  scheme  would  be  assured. 


* Collins,  Statistics  of  the  Church  Accommodation  of  Glasgow , Barony  and  presen- 
^aa-0-  R°yal  Commissioners.  . . . Glasgow.  1836.  3.  The  suggestion  of  twenty 
additional  Par*s6  churches  in  Glasgow  had  originated  in  Chalmers’  sermon  on 
the  day  of  Princess  Charlotte’s  funeral  in  1817.  (T.  Chalmers,  A Sermon 

delivered  in  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  19 th,  1817,  the  Day 
IMl  OQ\neral  °*  Her  R0yal  HiShness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  Glasgow. 


2 ,f?e!\eral,  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  MDC XXXV III- 
MDCCCXLII.  ed.  T.  Paterson.  Edinburgh.  1843.  1042n. 

3 Hanna,  Memoirs  of . . . Chalmers,  ii.  264. 

4 Ibid.,  iii.  458-62. 

5 Ibid.,  iii.  462. 

6 Ibid.,  iii.  463. 

Ibid.,  iii.  470. 

8 Ibid. 
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It  was  in  this  spirit  that  a few  of  the  deputation  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
of  18351 2 3  proceeded  to  London  for  talks  with  the  government  and  a paper 
was  submitted  by  the  deputation.2  The  delegation  to  London  soon  found 
that  they  were  faced  with  strong  opposition  to  their  scheme  which  they  had 
hoped  would  bring  in  a vote  of  £10,000  a year.  Pressure  was  being  exerted 
on  the  government  by  counter  deputations  from  the  Scottish  dissenters,  who 
were  in  the  main  Whig  supporters  and  who  claimed  that  the  whole  problem 
was  being  greatly  exaggerated.  In  spite  of  representations  on  behalf  of  the 
national  Church,  the  government  felt  that  it  could  not  do  otherwise  than  set 
up  a royal  commission  of  enquiry.  3 

The  deputation  had  an  interview  with  Melbourne  and  the  Scots  took  the 
opportunity  of  suggesting  the  names  of  certain  Scottish  Whigs  who  would 
be  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  Church  Extension  for  inclusion  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Commission.  While  no  assurance  was  given  regarding  these 
suggestions,  Chalmers  says,  “We  were  told  that  the  appointments  would  be 
alike  satisfactory  with”  those  mentioned.  “We  received  the  strongest 
general  assurances  that  it  would  be  a fair  and  friendly  Commission  ...  we  were 
told  again  and  again  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  be  satisfied.”  Feeling 
that  they  had  achieved  a fair  solution  to  the  problem,  the  deputation  left 
London.4 

Within  a few  days  of  the  return  of  the  deputation  to  Scotland,  the  compo- 
sition and  remit  of  the  Commission  was  made  public.  A warrant  appointing 
the  Commission  passed  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  on  29th  July,  1835.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  included  five  advocates,  one  of  whom  was 
Advocate  Depute,  and  Robert  Bell,  the  procurator  of  the  Church,  who  was  a 
close  friend  of  Lee.  Any  one  or  more  of  them  was  appointed  “to  inquire 
what  funds  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
that  such  remedies  may  be  applied  to  any  existing  evils  as  Parliament  may 
think  fit.”5 

Chalmers  and  the  deputation  were  completely  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
composition  of  the  Commission.  “I  will  not  say  what  I felt,”  said  Chalmers 
to  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  “when  a few  days  afterwards,  the  Gazette 

1 The  members  of  the  delegation  were  Chalmers,  Patrick  Macfarlan,  Alexander  J. 

Simpson  of  Kirknewton  and  Robert  Buchanan  of  the  Tron,  Glasgow. 

2 Printed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission.  201-3. 

3 Hansard,  xxix.  137. 

4 T.  Chalmers,  Speech  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  deputation  in  London,  during 

their  late  visit  there.  Delivered  before  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly, 
at  its  meeting  on  30 th  September  1835.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  London.  1835. 

5 Printed  in  Appendix  to  Ibid. 
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with  its  catalogue  of  names  before  unknown  and  unheard  of,  made  its 
appearance — with  its  majority  of  Scotch  working  commissioners,  who  had 
already  made  demonstrations  which  bespoke  hostility  to  our  cause;  and  a 
power  vested  in  any  three  of  their  number  to  offend,  at  least,  if  not  invade, 
the  dearest  principles  of  the  Church,  and,  whether  of  its  state  or  character, 
to  send  up  their  own  unchecked  representations.”1 

The  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1835  was  hastily  summoned 
after  a requisition  had  been  signed  by  a number  of  Commissioners  and  sent 
to  Dr  Thomson  of  Perth,  the  moderator  of  the  previous  Assembly.2  The 
Commission  met  in  Edinburgh  on  30th  September  and  Chalmers  submitted 
his  report.  Although  not  a member  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  he  was 
allowed  to  address  it  in  his  capacity  as  convener  of  the  Church  Extension 
Committee.  A motion  was  passed  in  the  terms  desired  by  the  delegation 
with  an  addendum  by  Dr  Cook,  the  Moderates’  spokesman.  Lee  was  the 
sole  dissenter,  apart  from  one  elder,  and  gave  in  reasons  of  dissent  which 
were  read  at  the  Commission  in  November.3  Furthermore,  Lee  considered 
that  Chalmers  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  remit  in  his  speech  and  said 
so  publicly.4  Such  actions  convinced  Chalmers  that  Lee  should  not  be 
moderator  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  debate  regarding  the  Commission  was  widened  to  include  the  town 
council  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  criticised  by  Chalmers  in  its  lack  of  response 
to  the  replies  which  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  had  given  in  the  previous 
year  to  the  queries  raised  by  the  town  council.5  The  title  of  Chalmers  pam- 
phlet was  self-explanatory,  On  the  evils  which  the  Established  Church  in  Edin- 
burgh has  already  suffered , and  suffers  still,  in  virtue  of  the  seat-letting  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates',  with  remarks  on  the  unjust  and  injurious  tendency  of 
the  late  document,  published  by  their  authority,  on  the  subject  of  the  unlet 
sittings .6  This  had  probably  appeared  before  the  published  Speech  but  was 
undoubtedly  printed  to  bring  the  matter  into  the  open  and  offer  a reasoned 
reply  to  the  town  council’s  statement. 

The  differences  of  opinion  between  the  presbytery  and  the  town  council 
took  place  against  the  background  of  the  important  changes  within  the  town 
councils  of  Scotland  which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  Scottish  Burgh 


1  Ibid. 


2 N.  L.  Walker,  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  London.  1877.  53-4. 

3 Printed  in  Lee,  op.  cit.,  18,  cf.  Chalmers,  A Conference,  6. 

4 Lee,  op.  cit.,  7. 


3 Replies  to  Queries  regarding  the  City  Churches,  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
I own  Council  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh.  1834. 


6 Edinburgh.  1835. 
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Reform  Act  of  1833.  The  Act  terminated  the  right  of  councils  to  elect  their 
own  successors  and  provided  for  annual  elections  of  councillors  by  voters 
with  the  same  qualifications  as  parliamentary  electors,  for  the  annual  election 
of  one  third  of  the  councillors  and  for  the  exhibition  of  accounts  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  elections.1  Chalmers  did  not  relish  the  increase  in  Whig  influence 
in  the  town  council  which  followed  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

Lee  let  it  be  known  that  he  completely  disagreed  with  Chalmers  on  this 
matter  and  did  not  hide  his  opinions  from  the  Parliamentary  Commission.2 

Whether  Lee  was  so  against  the  views  of  Chalmers  on  theoretical  grounds 
and  upon  an  honest  appreciation  of  the  situation  is  hard  to  decide.  One 
cannot  overlook  that  he  had  always  been  careful  in  his  dealings  with  those 
who  had  patronage  to  offer  and  had  probably  benefited  more  in  this  direction 
than  anyone  before  or  since.  In  particular  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
principalship  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  in  the  gift  of  the  town  council  was 
bound  to  become  vacant  soon  as  the  incumbent  was  75  in  that  year.  The  Lord 
Provost,  Alexander  Henderson  of  Press,  had  been  instrumental  in  his 
obtaining  Lady  Yester’s  Church  in  18253  and  Lee  himself  was  not  afraid  to 
parade  his  successes  obtained  through  the  influence  of  the  gentry.  “I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  the  favourable  notice  of  [the  Dean’s  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates]  eminent  predecessors,  now  Lord  Corehouse  and  Lord 
Moncrieff,  as  well  as  of  Lord  Brougham,  Dr  Lushington,  and  other  lawyers, 
all  of  the  Whig  party,  who  were  consulted  or  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Bible 
Societies.  I ascribe  it  partly  to  this  incidental  connection,  and  to  the  personal 
knowledge  of  more  than  one,  then  high  in  office,  who  had  been  my  contem- 
poraries at  College,  that  the  Professorship  of  Church  History  in  Edinburgh 
was  bestowed  on  me  the  moment  the  vacancy  was  announced.”4 

During  this  time,  a group  began  seriously  to  sponsor  Lee’s  candidature 
for  the  moderatorship  of  the  next  Assembly.  Bell  who  was  closely  involved 
gives  some  information  about  it.  He  wrote,  “I  did  not  interest  myself  much 
about  it;”  (i.e.  the  suggesting  of  Lee  as  moderator)  ‘‘and,  in  fact,  I believed 
for  some  time  that  the  thing  was  agreed  to.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer, 
however,  I was  addressed  by  a gentleman,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, who  informed  me  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  carry  the  intentions  I 
had  spoken  of  into  effect.  He  entered  a good  deal  into  the  details  of  the  case, 

1 3 and  4 William  IV  c.  76.  For  the  implications  of  this  Act  for  Edinburgh,  cf. 

Edinburgh.  1329-1929.  Edinburgh.  1929.  312-313. 

2 Lee,  op.  cit.,  96. 

3 J.  Anderson,  Sketches  of  the  Edinburgh  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

Edinburgh.  1832. 40.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  stated  by  Anderson  dunng 
the  lifetime  of  Lee. 

4 Lee,  op.  cit.,  101. 
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and  certainly  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  Dr  Lee  would,  to  use  the 
gentlest  phrase,  be  unhandsomely  treated,  if  something  were  not  done  to 
secure  his  election.  This  consideration  weighed  with  me:  and  in  consequence 
of  what  was  said  to  me,  and  in  concert  with  Dr  Gordon,  Dr  Welsh,  and  Mr 
More,  the  two  former  of  whom,  if  not  the  last  also  had  before  that  time  been 
using  a certain  degree  of  influence  in  favour  of  Dr  Lee,  I wrote,  I think,  six 
letters  in  all , to  friends  in  the  country. 

“The  first  of  these  was  to  Dr  Patrick  Macfarlan-,  the  second  to  Dr  Thom- 
son of  Perth ; neither  of  them  gentlemen  likely  to  be  applied  to  by  any  one 
engaged  in  hatching  plots  to  forward  any  sinister  views  of  the  present 
Government.  The  last  mentioned  gentleman  entered  warmly  into  the  views 
of  Dr  Lee’s  friends.”1  Bell  seemed  at  that  time  unaware  of  the  way  in  which 
events  were  moving. 

On  receiving  the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  ‘Old  Moderators’  from  Dr 
Grant  in  November,  1835,  Chalmers  called  on  him  in  order  to  withdraw  his 
recommendation  of  Lee.  Chalmers  said,  “I  stated  to  him  the  grounds  of  this 
withdrawment — the  alarm  and  uneasiness  I felt  in  consequence  of  his  recent 
exhibition,  and  of  the  manifest  good  understanding  which  now  seemed  to 
subsist  between  him  and  the  friends  of  a Government  that  had  given  such 
dissatisfaction  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  With  such  a Government  and 
such  a Moderator,  I did  not  feel  that  the  cause  of  Church  Extension  was 
safe.”2  It  seemed  that  Dr  MacLeod  of  Campsie  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
‘Old  Moderators’  earlier  in  the  year.3  When  Chalmers  learned  of  this  is  not 
certain  but  he  fully  supported  his  nomination  and,  over  against  Lee, 
recognised  in  MacLeod  “a  zealous  and  consistent  and  uncompromising 
advocate  for  the  cause  both  of  common  and  Christian  education.”4 5 6 

He  does  not  mention  the  meeting  of  the  ‘Old  Moderators’  nor  does  he 
say  whether  he  attended  it  or  not  but  he  does  put  on  record  that  “For  the 
first  time  I took  part  in  the  circulation  of  the  usual  notices,  and  recommended 
Dr  MacLeod  to  my  acquaintances  in  the  Church.”3 

After  the  November  meeting  of  the  ‘Old  Moderators’,  Bell  learned  from 
Macfarlan  that  “the  Old  Moderators  had  agreed  to  recommend  Dr  MacLeod, 
and  that  he  [Dr  Macfarlan]  and  others  had  already  secured  the  greater  part 
of  the  west  country  in  his  interest. ”6 

1 Bell,  op.  cit.,  11. 

2 Chalmers,  A Conference,  8. 

2 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Bell,  op.  cit. 

6 Bell,  op.  cit.,  12. 
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Bell  found  himself  in  a difficult  position.  He  was  in  the  dark  as  to  who  had 
made  the  proposal  of  Macleod  as  moderator  and  so  took  refuge  in  criticising 
the  procedure.  In  his  reply  to  Dr  Macfarlan  he  said,  “I  expressed  my  regret 
at  the  secrecy  which  had  been  practised  by  the  old  Moderators,  and  I think 
also  at  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which,  from  the  delicacy  of  Dr  Lee’s 
feelings,  he  would  be  placed  by  having  been  proposed  and  then  unceremoni- 
ously withdrawn.”1  His  criticism  of  the  system  cannot  be  accepted  at  its 
face  value. 

On  18th  February  and  on  18th  and  19th  March,  1836,  Lee  compeared 
before  the  Parliamentary  Commission.2  He  made  it  quite  clear  that  he  was 
against  any  parochial  emphasis  and  as  a result  made  the  actual  fact-finding, 
and  the  possible  discovery  of  a remedy,  difficult  for  the  Commission.  A 
summary  of  his  position  is  best  seen  in  his  answer  to  the  question,  “Would 
the  minister  have  more  power,  if  he  were  able  to  say  to  those  whom  he  visits, 
“Come  to  your  own  church?” — One  would  think  so;  but  a minister  feels 
great  delicacy  in  inviting  people  to  his  own  church,  when  so  many  others  are 
equally  accessible,  which  they  might  prefer.  For  some  time  past,  there  has 
been  so  great  a prejudice  against  attempting  to  make  proselytes,  that  when 
you  come  into  contact  with  other  denominations,  you  would  be  apt  to  awaken 
their  prejudices  by  hinting  anything  of  the  kind.”3  Thus,  parochial  responsi- 
bility and  its  corresponding  duties  were  avoided  while  enjoying  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a church  established  by  law. 

The  sponsorship  of  the  moderator  for  the  next  General  Assembly  went 
on  apace.  Lee’s  friends,  on  the  last  day  of  his  appearance  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commission,  were  no  doubt  instrumental  in  inspiring  the  appearance 
of  an  inflammatory  statement  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle  of  19th 
March. 

“Moderatorship  of  the  General  Assembly. 

“It  is  understood  that  the  Rev.  Dr  Lee  of  this  city  was  agreed  upon  by 
all  parties  in  May  last  as  the  next  Moderator,  but  that  from  the  firm  and 
judicious  opposition  he  made  to  the  agitating  and  most  violent  proceedings 
of  his  brethren  in  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  respecting  the  Royal  Church 
Commissioners,  which  had  the  happy  effect,  if  not  of  covering  these  Rev. 
Tories  with  disgrace,  at  least  of  counteracting  all  their  machinations,  he 
incurred  their  displeasure  and  that  of  the  other  more  illiberal  clergymen  of 
the  Church,  who  have  in  consequence  started  an  opposition,  in  the  person  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  McLeod  of  Campsie,  now  of  Glasgow.” 

1 Lee,  op.  cit.,  Appendix.  1,  11,  17. 

2 Ibid. , Appendix.  8. 

2 Bell,  op.  cit.,  12. 
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This  undoubtedly  proved  to  be  the  last  reckless  gesture  and  although  there 
seem  to  have  been  some  further  face-saving  negotiations  involving  Lee’s 
supporters  and  Dr  Macfarlan,  Lee’s  name  was  withdrawn.1  Dr  Norman 
MacLeod  was  the  only  candidate  and  was  elected  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1836.2 

The  Commission  continued  to  take  evidence  and,  while  Chalmers  declined 
to  seek  to  be  heard  and  was  not  summoned  to  appear  before  it,  much  statistical 
evidence  was  laid  before  it  by  persons  and  groups  interested  in  Church 
Extension.  The  Statistics  of  Church  Accom?nodation  of  Glasgow,  Barony  and 
Gorbals  ...  on  behalf  of  the  Glasgow  Church  Building  Society  . . . 1836  by 
William  Collins,  the  secretary  to  the  Society,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Commission  on  9th  May,  1836  was  a massive  example. 

These  statistics  were  attempts  to  bring  forward  an  accurate  account  of  the 
situation  but  naturally  these  gave  rise  to  debates  between  the  Dissenters  and 
the  parish  churches  as  to  whose  figures  were  true.3  There  were  also  lively 
debates  between  Chalmers  and  his  supporters  on  the  one  side  and  Lee  and 
his  friends  on  the  other,  concerning  the  statistics  Lee  had  submitted  to  the 
Commission  in  Edinburgh.4  The  impression  was  created  that  the  Com- 
mission itself  was  incapable  of  deciding  on  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  and 
that  it  would  inevitably  deteriorate  to  a value  judgment. 

Bitterness  also  arose  because  the  supporters  of  Church  Extension  felt 
that  the  Dissenters  were  receiving  favourable  treatment  and  therefore  partly 
undermining  their  case.  The  timing  of  their  submissions  and  the  manner  of 
their  submitting  evidence  before  the  Commission  seemed  all  to  be  in  their 
favour. 

Robert  Buchanan  in  a letter  to  John  Dunlop  of  10th  May  makes  this 
quite  clear.  The  whole  proceedings  in  Glasgow  appear  to  have  been  conducted 
in  a careless  and  indifferent  manner  which  did  not  give  the  parties  a chance  to 
be  properly  examined  by  the  Commission  or  to  give  parties  an  opportunity 
to  lodge  comment  on  any  of  the  averments.  When,  for  example,  Robert 
Bell  s son — a very  young  man — and  Andrew  Dick,  advocate,  constituted  the 
Commission  one  day  in  Glasgow,  this  was  publicised.  As  Buchanan  wrote, 
How  degrading  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  an  inquiry  of  vital  impor- 


1 ..^ast^  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae.  (new  and  revised  edition).  Edinburgh. 
1915  f.  in.  437. 

2 E.g.  W.  Collins,  op.  cit.,  4n. 

3 E.g.  Chalmers,  A Conference.  126,  35f. 

4 Walker,  op.  cit.,  58-9. 
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tance  to  her  interests  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a stripling  hardly  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  a case  in  the  Small-Debt  Court!”l 

In  this  atmosphere  the  election  of  the  moderator  for  the  following  year 
was  mooted  and  in  May,  1836,  Dr  Stevenson  MacGill,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  asked  Lee,  according  to  his  own  account,  if  he  had  any 
objections  to  his  being  proposed  as  moderator  for  the  General  Assembly  of 
1837.  Lee  gave  his  consent.  MacGill  was  a powerful  sponsor,  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  was  a ‘Conservative  Whig’1 2  who  had  been  appointed  Dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  by  the  Whig  administration  of  the  previous  year,3 4  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  owed  his  appointment  as  principal  to  the  Evangelical 
party,  particularly  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Welhvood  and  Dr  Andrew  Thomson.-* 
His  own  attempts  at  tracing  abuses  in  the  Church  courts  to  party  spirit 
probably  made  him  a good  mediator  in  the  present  situation.  The  words 
which  he  had  written  in  his  Considerations  addressed  to  a Young  Clergyman 
on  some  Trials  of  Principle  and  Character.  Glasgow.  1809  and  which  reap- 
peared in  the  second  edition  of  the  work  entitled  Letters  to  a Young  Clergyman , 
Glasgow.  1820,  revealed  his  own  point  of  view: 

“Instead  of  grave  deliberation  and  a religious  spirit,  we  see  violence, 
unseemly  passion  and  a barbarous  mixture  of  unfeeling  levity,  and  rude 
invective.  Sometimes  we  see  men  arranged  in  order,  like  intellectual  fencers, 
to  exhibit,  as  in  a public  show,  their  dexterity  in  the  art  of  attack  and  defence; 
at  other  times,  their  warfare  rising  to  deadly  contests,  in  which  every  object 
seems  forgotten  in  the  desire  of  wounding  and  overcoming  their  antagonists. 
Thus  all  the  advantages  are  lost  which  might  arise  from  mutual  consultation, 
and  from  the  union  of  our  collected  talents,  knowledge,  and  experience, 
directed  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  that  people  whom 
we  are  appointed  to  govern  and  superintend.  Thus,  not  only  these  advantages 
are  lost,  but  the  different  parties  are  confirmed  in  their  errors,  and  rendered 
obstinate  in  their  measures  and  schemes.  . . . And  in  the  meantime,  with  what 
sentiments  are  these  things  contemplated  by  our  people?  . . . Can  they  avoid 
asking  themselves — “Are  these  deliberations  of  ministers  of  the  gospel;  those 
sacred  persons  to  whom  our  spiritual  interests  are  committed,  who  are 
assembled  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  consider  the  great  objects  of  his  church, 
and  to  maintain  and  promote  among  us  his  spirit  and  cause!”5 

1 Lee,  op.  cit.,  8. 

2 R.  Bums,  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Stevenson  Macgill,  D.D.  Edinburgh.  1842.  33. 

3 Scott,  Fasti,  vii.  401. 

4 H.  M.  B.  Reid,  The  Divinity  Professors  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  1640-1903. 

Glasgow.  1923.  296. 

5 First  ed.  123-24;  second  ed.  157-59. 
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Lee  also  had  the  support  of  George  Baird,  Principal  of  Edinburgh 
College,  who  had  been  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  thirty-six  years 
before.1  This  important  senior  Moderate’s  influence2  seemed  to  augur  well 
for  the  future. 

In  spite  of  such  support  and  the  encouragement  of  a number  of  the  minis- 
ters in  Edinburgh,  the  tide  had  turned  against  him  even  among  the  ‘Old 
Moderators’.  When  they  met  in  the  autumn,  they  decided  to  recommend 
Matthew  Gardiner,  minister  of  Bothwell,  and  the  usual  notices  were  circu- 
lated.3 

Serious  organised  opposition  to  the  ‘Old  Moderators’  nominee  for  the 
moderatorship  of  1837  began  towards  the  end  of  1836.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  group  was  held  on  2nd  December  and  they  issued  a manifesto  which 
was  published  three  days  later.4  This  led  to  an  acrimonious  correspondence 
in  the  public  press,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  letters  of  Chalmers, 
and  David  Dickson  which  appeared  on  10th5  and  29th6  December  respec- 
tively. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Lee  allowed  his  name  to  be  put  forward  in  such  a 
situation  as  it  should  have  been  obvious  even  to  him  that  because  of  his 
attitude  to  Church  Extension  he  had  lost  the  wide  support  necessary  to 
secure  election. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  supporters  who  felt  that  Lee  ought  to  be 
moderator  on  account  of  all  that  he  had  done  for  the  Church,  the  rest  of  his 
sponsors  were,  according  to  Chalmers  “the  declared  and  eager  partisans  of  a 
Government  that  have  been  sorely  embarrassed  by  this  very  question  (i.e. 
Church  Extension) ; and,  who  in  their  anxiety  for  its  indefinite  postponement, 
have  more  than  once  disappointed  the  Church  of  Scotland.  I have  been  made 
to  understand,  that  they  are  a few  political  lawyers  of  the  Parliament  House, 
who  are  the  most  zealous  and  busy  and  indefatigable  supporters  of  his  cause. 
The  truth  is  that,  whether  intended  by  him  or  not,  he  achieved  for  their  party 
a great  service.”7 

1 Lee,  op.  cit.,  8. 

2 Anderson,  op.  cit.,  14. 

3 Chalmers,  A Conference.  3. 

^ Ibid.,  3,  9,  21,  26. 

5 R'  in  Answer  t0  the  Rev-  £>r  Chalmers'  Pamphlet,  on  the  Subject  of 

the  Moderatorship  of  the  next  General  Assembly:  on  the  part  of  the  “ Ministers  and 
Elders ” therein  Addressed.  Edinburgh.  1837.  3:  Chalmers,  A Conference.  26n. 

6 Chalmers,  op.  cit.,  21-22n. 

7 Ibid.,  7. 
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The  widely  felt,  basic  criticism  of  Lee  was,  in  the  words  of  Chalmers,  that 
he  had  broken  “the  clerical  unanimity,  that  would  else  have  stood  forth,  in 
one  entire  and  unbroken  array  against  [the  government].  He  did  as  much  as 
one  man  could  do,  to  alleviate  the  discredit  which  they  had  incurred,  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly.”! 

After  the  Parliamentary  Commission’s  first  report  had  appeared  in 
February,  the  attitude  towards  the  Commission  and  the  government  har- 
dened in  the  Church  generally  and  among  the  supporters  of  Church  Extension 
in  particular.  While  some  of  its  proposals  envisaged  a little  help  for  rural 
parishes,  no  recommendations  were  made  regarding  the  cities.  In  spite  of 
further  appeals  to  the  government,  Melbourne  did  nothing  and  the  Evangeli- 
cals’ confidence  in  the  Whigs  ceased. 

In  face  of  the  political  pressures,  the  wide  publicity  given  to  Lee’s 
candidature,  the  impression  of  victimisation  of  Lee  which  was  being  created, 
and  the  support  which  he  was  receiving  from  such  Edinburgh  ministers  as 
Robert  Gordon,  David  Dickson,  Robert  Candlish  and  David  Welsh — “kind 
and  amiable  but  withal  simple-hearted  clergymen,  you  have  abundantly 
manifested  the  innocence  of  the  dove”1 2 — Chalmers  felt  that  he  had  to  appeal 
to  the  whole  Church.  This  he  did  in  his  pamphlet,  A Conference  with  certain 
Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  the  Moderator- 
ship  of  the  Next  General  Assembly.  Edinburgh.  1837.  Laying  clearly  before 
the  public  the  actions  of  Lee  in  connection  with  the  Parliamentary  Commission 
which  was  in  line  with  his  views  on  University  Education  which  he  had  made 
plain  when  serving  as  a member  of  the  Commission  for  the  Visitation  of 
Colleges  in  Scotland  a few  years  before,3  Chalmers  appealed  to  the  Church 
not  to  allow  Lee  to  become  moderator  at  this  time.  Robert  Bell,  procurator 
of  General  Assemblies,4  and  Bell’s  son-in-law,  James  Moncrieff,  grandson  of 
Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Wellwood,5 6  came  to  Lee’s  defence.  John  Bruce^  and 

1 Ibid. 

2 Ibid.,  19. 

3 Ibid.,  26-32.  Cf.  T.  Chalmers,  Letter  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Visitation 

of  Colleges  in  Scotland.  Glasgow.  1832. 

4 R.  Bell,  Observations  on  the  Conference  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  L.L.D., 

F.R.S.E.  with  certain  Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh. 
1837.  and  Statement  in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers'  Pamphlet,  on  the  Subject 
of  the  Moderatorship  of  the  next  General  Assembly:  on  the  part  of  the  “Ministers 
and  Elders ” therein  addressed.  Edinburgh.  1837. 

5 F.  J.  Grant,  The  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Scotland  1532-1943.  Edinburgh.  1944. 

1 53.  His  anonymous  pamphlet  was,  A Bystander,  A Word  More  on  the  Modera- 
torship-, in  a letter  to  the  Rev.  William  Cunningham  of  Trinity  College  Church, 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh.  1837. 

6 J.  Bruce,  A Testimony  and  Remonstrance  regarding  the  Moderatorship  of  Next 

General  Assembly.  Edinburgh.  1837. 
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William  Cunninghami  defended  Chalmers.  When  every  statement,  action 
and  statistic  involved  in  the  controversy  had  been  gone  over  in  such  detail, 
it  was  obvious  that  neither  side  would  retire.  The  situation  therefore  remained 
unresolved  until  the  opening  day  of  the  General  Assembly  on  18th  May, 
1837  when  Matthew  Gardiner  was  elected  moderator — “a  rather  sleepy 
Moderator”2 — obtaining  262  votes  to  Lee’s  59.3 

The  government’s  confidence  in  Lee,  however,  was  demonstrated  when 
he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  United  College,  St.  Andrews,  on  12th 
June.4  There  were  difficulties  in  connection  with  his  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
the  appointment  and  he  resigned  in  November  of  the  same  year.5  Not  until 
seven  years  later,  however,  at  the  first  General  Assembly  after  the  Disruption, 
was  he  appointed  moderator.6 

For  Thomas  Chalmers,  the  moderatorship  controversy  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  preparations  for  1843.  With  the  building  up  of  opposition 
to  the  Whig  administration,  a public  opinion  grew  very  much  in  favour  of  the 
policies  guiding  the  Church  Extension  Committee.  It  reinforced  the  finan- 
cing and  the  organisation  for  the  building  of  new  churches  which  was  later 
to  be  of  great  service  in  the  establishing  of  Free  Church  congregations  effici- 
ently and  speedily  after  the  Disruption. 


1 W.  Cunningham,  Reply  to  the  Statement  of  certain  Ministers  and  Elders  published 

in  Answer  to  Dr  Chalmers' s “ Conference ” on  the  subject  of  the  Moderatorship  of 
the  next  General  Assembly.  Edinburgh.  1837. 

2 So  described  by  his  friend  Matthew  Leishman  of  Govan.  (J.  F.  Leishman, 

Matthew  Leishman  of  Govan  and  the  Middle  Party  of  1843.  Paisley.  1924.  91). 

3 Scott,  Fasti,  i.  73. 

4 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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